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PREFACE 


! HERE has been genuine pleasure in writing 

out for our friends at home the stories of the 
journeys which Mrs. Scott and I have taken. 
Recently my good camera has helped to retain 
for us many of the interesting and beautiful scenes 
along the way, and some of these have been repro- 
duced to illustrate these letters. 

I make no claim to have seen what others have 
not seen, or to have formed any new conclusions 
from my observations. ‘The aim has been to tell 
about the things we saw and heard, in which we 
thought our friends would be most interested, and 
which we cared most to remember. 

Now and then we shall find great satisfaction 
in sitting down with this little book in hand, and in 
memory sailing down the Atlantic, through the 
Canal, along the shores of Central America and 
Mexico, or up the Pacific. “Then when, again in 
memory, we have rested at the magic city in 
Southern California, we will go up into Yosemite 
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Valley to see the mountains, waterfalls, and deep 
canyons, and will rejoice in being able to do this. 
Friends whose imagination is keen enough to take 
this journey with us will be welcome, and their 
presence will make us glad. 
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PANAMA 


For a poet wrought in Panama 
With a continent for his theme, 
And he wrote with flood and fire 
To forge a planet’s dream, 
And the derricks rang his dithyrambs, 
And his stanzas roared in steam. 
—Percy Mackaye 
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Panama 
THE ATLANTIC 


On board Steamship Venezuela 
March 11, 1925 


CAN’T attempt to tell all the story of the past 
| fendayse.) Phe “Br& OO? was good to us 
all the way to New York. The crowds on the 
way to the Inauguration filled up two sections of 
the regular Capitol Limited, and at Washington 
the station was filled with early visitors. 

Wednesday, at half past eleven, Mr. Keck 
piloted us to the Brooklyn docks of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company and bade us bon voyage, 
giving us a last injunction not to get left in some 
Central American harbor. At twelve o'clock we 
sailed out from Brooklyn Pier No. 33, past Ellis 
Island and the Statue of Liberty, into the open sea. 
It was a quiet voyage all the way down the Atlantic 
to our first landing, at Norfolk, into whose harbor 
we sailed at one o'clock Thursday afternoon. 
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Before going ashore, we met a physician and 
his wife from Philadelphia, Dr. and Mrs. Rugh. 
On inquiry as to whether Dr. Rugh knew Dr. 
Fordyce’ of ) New 
York, he said, “No, 
though we are from 
the same college. He 
graduated: in thie 
early ~80) s3-caneeer 
have often wanted 
fo, “meet “hint aes 
said, “If you will 
pardon me, he grad- 
uated in ’78, for we 
were classmates. | 
“What!”> and “then 
we shook hands, and 
began a friendship 
which meant games 
for four, a ridestes 
gether in Norfolk, a birthday party for Mrs. Rugh, 
endless chats about old Adrian boys and girls, and 
new personalities added to our group of travel- 
friends. 

In the afternoon we saw much of the beau- 
tiful residence district of Norfolk, drove through 
the naval base grounds located on the site of the 
Jamestown Exposition, saw the old church in the 
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STORM OFF CAPE HATTERAS 


walls of which is a cannon ball that was fired :in 
1776, and walked a little way through the old 
streets. A drizzling rain that continued all after- 
noon prevented our visiting many other places rich 
in historic interest in and around Norfolk.. 

About midnight Thursday, as we were sailing 
past Cape Hatteras, a storm set in that kept up 
with varying intensity till Sunday morning. There 
was a strong northwest wind that piled up the 
waves diagonally to the ship’s course, thus giving 
igpae double; motion. ihe prow. rose on great 
waves, and then pitched down headlong till the 
stern was high in air. Meantime the trough 
opened sidewise and the ship careened far to one 
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side, only to right itself and go over the other 
way. The dishes on the dining table slipped into 
the laps of the diners or on to the floor. The 
chairs and table in our stateroom tumbled over, 
and it was hardly safe to walk on deck without 
holding to some fixed object. 

Sunday afternoon we passed to the east of San 
Salvador, and as the shore came into view, we 
tried to think how Columbus and his mutinous 
crew must have felt when they sighted this land. 
Monday, about noon, we had our first view of 
the east end of Cuba, and for several hours we 
were in sight of land. Later that night we saw 
the lighthouse off Haiti, on an island near the 
Haitian mainland. 

The ,water for days has been the most beau- 
tiful deep indigo that you have ever seen, or can 
imagine. Since Sunday morning the sea has been 
comparatively quiet—just little whitecaps to give 
variety to the waterscape. 

Tomorrow morning we land at Cristobal at six 
o'clock, and spend the day sight-seeing. As I want 
to mail this letter as soon as we land, I am giving 
you.the log up to Wednesday evening, March 11. 


EDSceott 


THE CANAL ZONE 


Corinto, Nicaragua, March 15, 1925 


ARLY Thursday morning, March 12, we 
K sailed into Limon Bay and the harbor of 
Cristobal, and had our first view of the Canal 
district. At nine o'clock we landed and imme- 
diately started out to see the wonders per- 
formed by the genius of two great Americans, Dr. 
William Crawford Gorgas and General George 
W. Goethals. Without the medical acumen and 
skill of Gorgas, it would scarcely have been pos- 
sible to construct the Canal; and if it had been 
possible, the conditions of living would have been 
unbearable. We found no mosquitoes anywhere, 
and very few flies—I think we saw only two or 
three in the two days we were in the Canal Zone. 

Cristobal, situated on the eastern side of the 
Canal Zone, has all the landing facilities of the 
~ harbor; its docks are the most complete and most 
perfectly equipped I have ever seen. ‘They are 
very commodious, two large vessels, end to end, 
docking at the side of each landing. A railroad 
track runs along the landing next to the ship, and 
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ENTRANCE TO COLON FROM CRISTOBAL 


another‘is inside the dock farthest back from the 
ship. [he whole floor surface is either concrete 
or brick, and the wide street outside is all concrete. 

That same morning we crossed into Colon, the 
twin city of Cristobal and only a few hundred feet 
from its harbor. Almost immediately we started 
on an auto ride about the city and up to the Gatun 
Dam and Locks: By. treaty “arranvemen ane 
United States Government has sanitary control 
over the entire Panama Republic, and everything 
is done to provide healthful conditions of living. 

In Colon one notices at once the good asphalt 
streets, which are kept cleaner than those of any 
city in the States; and when this seems strange, 
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BOLIVAR AVENUE, COLO 


we are reminded that it is required by the United 
Diatessoalitary Wepartment in the interest of 
health. Many of the streets are broad, and lined 
with palm trees in front of the stores and shops. 
The Washington Hotel is set back from the street 
iimawpark ot trees and shrubbery near the bay, 
and all along the shore are the comfortable homes 
of Army and Navy officers. 

The old quarters of the French officials have 
been partially repaired for white employees in 
the Canal Zone, while the old French employees’ 
quarters have been made into very comfortable 
homes for colored or native common laborers. 
The Government provides small, three-room apart- 
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CHINESE GARDEN, COLON 


ments with light and fuel for five dollars a month, 
and bachelors’ quarters of single rooms for two 
and a half dollars a month. ‘These employees are 
paid seventy-five dollars monthly. 

The drive of eight miles to the Gatun Dam is 
over a smooth asphalt road kept in splendid repair 
by the Government. It runs for quite a distance 
along the old French canal, which looked to us 
more like a big irrigation ditch than a ship canal. 
We had not driven far when we came to Cemetery 
Hill, close by the roadside. ‘This cemetery, now 
beautifully kept, and filled with great trees, has 
its gruesome story of the terrible cholera scourge 
of French days and after. Farther on, we passed 
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the splendid waterworks with its large filtration 
plant, that supplies pure water to all the Atlantic 
end of the Zone. ‘Then came some wonderful 
Chinese vegetable gardens. The last item of 
interest on the ride to the Dam was Camp Davis. 
As the road passes directly through the Camp, 
we had a good view of its comfortable barracks, 
officers’ quarters, and commodious drill grounds. 
The road now wound around over hills, reach- 
- ing an elevation of more than a hundred twenty 
feet. From here we could look down on the 
Gatun Dam. 

The site for the Gatun Dam was selected after 
a most careful survey. A knoll in the valley, 
which had a solid rock base, was decided upon 
as the place for the concrete spillway, while the 
dam was to be built each way to the hills beyond. 
The swampy ground across the valley of the 
Chagres River, including this hill, measured 8400 
feet, and had an elevation well above the surface 
of the dam at each end. Here was to be a great 
dam to form Gatun Lake, on which vessels were 
to float eighty-five feet above sea level. ‘The con- 
struction of the dam, so that it would be strong 
enough to hold back the waters of the lake, and 
at the same time provide conditions for the three 
sets of locks, was one of the two great problems 


of the Canal builders. 
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The dam was constructed by piling stones of all 
sizes in two parallel ridges, half a mile apart, 
across the valley to the hills at each end: “Ihe 
space between these ridges was filled with sand and 
clay, making a solid earth foundation. The inner 
lakeside slopes up to a height of thirty or forty 
feet above the present lake level; and from this 
crest, the other side gradually slopes down to an 
elevation of about fifty feet above the level of the 
Atlantic. The irregular-shaped hills thus formed 
have the appearance of being the work of Nature 
in one of her freakish moods. 

The three great double locks are nearest to the 
east end of the dam, and are supplied with all 
kinds of the latest electrical machinery and with 
safety appliances of every conceivable design. 
Each lock has two separate sets of huge gates, 
and with each set there is an immense chain, whose 
links weigh ninety pounds each, always stretched 
across the lock in front of every vessel going down 
the lock at either end, until the water is at the 
next level. This chain is not dropped until the 
gates below begin to open. In addition—for use 
in an emergency where all these might fail—a 
great steel structure can be turned across the lock 
at lake level, while heavy steel and concrete leaves 
are dropped down from it to hold back the water 
until repairs may be made. Toward the west end 
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EMERGENCY GATE 


of the dam are located the fourteen spillway gates 
and the hydroelectric plant which furnishes power 
and light for the entire Canal Zone. 

When we returned to Colon we drove through 
the aviation grounds, and saw a number of hydro- 
planes in their hangars, and also the naval equip- 
ment for the protection of the Canal by sea. 
Through the thicket by the roadside we noticed 
at frequent intervals cleared-out lanes with little 
ditches in the center of them. On inquiry we were 
told by our driver that these are the mosquito 
killers. The ditches are so constructed as to drain © 
off all surface water into their beds, and every 
day men go through these lanes spraying oil over 
the surface of the water and damp earth. 

Later, on reading the life of Dr. Gorgas, we 
learned of the way in which the yellow-fever mos- 
quito, Stegomyia, was exterminated in Panama. 
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SPILLWAY, GATUN DAM 
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This little plague is a peculiarly domestic animal, 
whose habits are now authentically recorded. The 
eggs are never laid far from human habitation, 
and on pure water as often as, or more often than, 
on stagnant water. ‘The authentic discovery of 
this mosquito was due to the studies of Dr. Reed, 
an associate of Dr. Gorgas, in Havana. Dr. 
Gorgas was, for long, a skeptic as to the cause 
of yellow fever; but when he was thoroughly con- 
vinced that it was transmitted by the Stegomyia, 
he set himself to the task of exterminating the 
pest. This he did successfully, by methods of 
his own—first in Havana, then in Panama, and 
later in other infested parts of the world. For 
this great humanitarian work his name is immortal. 
An English medical writer, speaking of him at the 
time of his death, said, ‘Like Lincoln, he belongs 
to the ages.” 

We spent the afternoon visiting shops and stores, 
and renewing acquaintance with the methods of 
Japanese and Chinese storekeepers. These, how- 
ever, have been largely crowded out in Colon by 
Indian and Turkish shopkeepers, whose selling 
methods, we soon learned—like those of the 
Japanese and Chinese—have a technique all their 
own. There are not a large number of native 
articles for sale in the stores. The stock is largely 
imported from India, Turkey, Japan, and China— 
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shawls, scarfs, rugs, kimonos, beads, and other 
merchandise. 

Friday morning at seven o'clock we sailed out 
into Limon Bay for the seven-mile ride up to 
Gatun Locks on the way through the Canal. The 
view forward to the tropical thickets, with inlets 
here and there, raised discussion as to which inlet 
entered the Canal; while the view back toward 
the harbor engraved on our memories the busy 
scenes around Colon, with its shops and smoking 
chimneys incident to the life and activities in and 
about Cristobal. 

The trip through the Canal from Cristobal to 
Balboa, a distance of about fifty miles, takes seven 
hours. Nowhere in all the world is there a fifty- 
mile ride with so much of romance, so much of 
history, and that has cost so much in money and 
lives, as this through the Panama Canal. And 
probably the actual cost of this ride per mile, 
everything considered, is superlative. 

The early discoverers crossed the Isthmus to 
seek the Indies with their treasures of old; the 
traders followed to establish new routes for trade, 
planning that wonderful road, the remnants of 
which may still be found in the Panama jungles. 
At the same time the missionaries were joining the 
procession to build churches and erect the Cross 
on new territory. The tramp of armed men, the 
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LEAVING COLON 


laughter of gayly dressed women, the sullen march 
of captives, the guarded caravans of treasure-laden 
mules—all these things and many others supply 
the material for tales and imaginings of the richest 
romance. | 

Then the records of four hundred years of 
Spanish occupation of Central and South America 
were begun here on the Isthmus, and must all 
be read in the light of this short, fifty-mile pas- 
sage. The story of the dungeons at each end of 
the road, and the pirate raids on the cities on 
both sides of the narrow strip of land, furnish 
material for both strange romance and interesting 
history. 
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Leaving out the cost in money and lives of that 
early pathway, the present Canal and railway 
across the narrow neck of land have cost America, 
in round numbers, four hundred million dollars. 
The earlier French efforts to build the canal cost 
thousands and thousands of human lives. 

But now for the journey. For a few miles, 
under our own steam, we sailed through an arti- 
ficial canal, the enlarged Chagres Channel, up to 
three great concrete walls forming two canals one 
hundred ten feet wide. We went into the east 
entrance. On these walls are little dummy electric 
engines which attach steel cables to the entering 
vessel, holding it equally distant from the wall on 
either side. As the two great gates open, these 
engines move forward, hauling the ship into the 
first lock, which is one thousand feet long. A 
sister ship was also drawn in behind us, and the 
gates were then closed behind both. Immediately 
on the closing of the gates, great valves are opened 
at the sides and below, and the water boils up, as 
it fills the lock, to the height of the next level, 
lifting the ship nearly thirty feet. The process of 
opening the gates to the next lock, drawing the 
ship forward with the little engines, closing the 
gates behind, filling the lock, and raising the ship, 
was repeated twice, and we were then up to the 
level of Gatun Lake, eighty-five feet above the level 
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ENTERING FIRST GATUN LOCK 


of the Atlantic Ocean. This process took a little 
more than an hour from our entrance to the first 
lock until we were out in the lake. The course 
of the ship for some twenty miles is along the old 
bed of the Chagres River. 

Since the valley forming Gatun Lake was full 
of little hills covered with trees, there appear on 
either side of the ship’s course numerous little 
islands and tree-tops rising above the lake. The 
surface of the lake in the rainy season covers one 
hundred sixty-three square miles. In places the 
high hills on either side of the valley come close 
together, and the lake may be only half a mile 
wide or less, while in other places it extends back 
through the valleys for many miles. 
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ENTERING THIRD GATUN LOCK 


While the Canal Zone under perpetual control of 
the United States is five miles on each side of the 
Canal, yet by treaty arrangement there are several 
exceptions. For example, all territory bordering 
the Zone at an elevation of one hundred feet, or 
below, is within the Canal Zone. ‘Then, too, the 
cities of Colon and Panama, though within the 
Zone geographically, were made Panama territory 
in order that their inhabitants might remain citizens 
of the Panama Republic. 

The ride through the Canal furnishes a great 
variety of scenery. [here are hills several hun- 
dred feet high and thickly forested; there are 
valleys and gentle slopes covered with banana 
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trees or used for pasture; at times small villages 
are in sight, and every now and then a freight or 
passenger train is seen on the railroad along the 
east side of the lake. We passed several ships in 
the lake or in the locks, so that something was 
‘doing’ every minute. 

The second great accomplishment of building 
the Canal was digging the Culebra Cut. From 
the bottom of the canal to the top of the hill at the 
highest point of the bank is over five hundred feet. 
Here the cut was made to give a depth of about 
sixty feet below the surface of Gatun Lake at high 
level. 

The -cut is eight miles long, and atceyals 
rise to a height ranging from fifty to more than 
three hundred feet above the deck of the vessel 
as it moves slowly along. :It was in this cut that 
the great slides occurred that gave so much trouble 
and caused so much anxiety on the part of Canal 
ofhcials. As the channel was being excavated the 
banks would slide down during the wet season; 
the deeper the cut, the more these slides became 
a source of anxiety. All along the high banks it 
may now be seen how great these have been. In 
some places it would seem that the hill has slipped 
down for half a mile or more. The old site of the 
town of Culebra is now nothing but a great slide 
along the Canal bank; and the town’s new site has 
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had to be moved back more than once because of 
the widening area of the landslides. 

But landslides have not been the worst danger. 
On one side of the Canal, the highest, is one of 
those peculiar earth formations, a great stone hill, 
which seems to rest on soft mud down deep in 
the earth. After the long rainy season the mud 
begins to ooze up from the bottom of the Canal, 
and there is no basis of calculating how long it will 
continue or how much there will be of it. The 
first evidence that mud is oozing may be a fresh 
crevice on the surface far back? from thev@anar 
To discover these signs, the district of the Cut 
on each side of the Canal is constantly patrolled, 
and any indication of a sinking of the land 1s 
reported. Immediately soundings begin, and the 
great dredges—the most complete and largest ever 
built—are put in motion, to continue working night 
and day until the incoming mud and earth are 
cleaned out. In recent years, no boat has been 
delayed more than a day or two on account of 
slides, and it is hoped that the danger may, in 
time, be wholly overcome. 

At the south end of the Cut are the villages of 
Pedro Miguel and Camp Crawford, and the Pedro 
Miguel Lock. At one drop vessels are lowered 
thirty-one feet into Miraflores Lake. The process 
is Just the reverse of that by which they are raised 
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CULEBRA CUT AT ITS HIGHEST POINT 


CULEBRA CUT AND PASSING VESSELS 
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VILLAGE OF CULEBRA 


at Gatun Locks. The valley was not such as to 
make possible the construction of a duplicate of 
the Gatun Locks, so there is: first, the Pedro 
Miguel Lock, as described; then, lower down, the 
Miraflores Dam, constructed to make Miraflores 
Lake. Here is a set of double locks known as the 
Miraflores Locks, by which vessels are lowered, 
in two levels, a distance of fifty-four feet; thus 
getting down the eighty-five feet which they were 
lifted to reach Gatun Lake. 

The captain provided the passengers with chairs 
on the upper deck, under canvas, for the trip 
through the Canal. Thus we had a fine view far 
and near of Gatun Lake; and as we moved slowly 
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MIRAFLORES LOCKS 


along through the eight miles of the Cut, the beau- 
tiful scene with its peculiar charm left a some- 
what solemn memory. ~~ 

It is not likely to occur to anyone that the lake 
may not supply sufhcient water to operate the locks 
at each end during the dry season. And yet that 
is a specter that is beginning to haunt the engi- 
neers. With the present number of vessels going 
through the Canal, the lake level is being lowered 
from one inch to an inch and a half each day of 
the dry season. It will be impossible to increase 
the present trafic largely without endangering 
the use of the Canal through parts’ of the dry 


Season. 
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VIEW FROM ENTRANCE TO GATUN LOCKS 


At two o'clock we reached the dock at Balboa 
on the Pacific end of the Canal, and were then 
twenty-seven miles farther east than when we 
started at Cristobal. On the Pacific side, Balboa 
occupies the same relative place that Cristobal 
does on the Atlantic side. It contains the docks, 
warehouses, dry-dock, shops, and all the facili- 
ties of the port. The headquarters of opera- 
tion, ofhces, residences of officials, government 
buildings, etc., are all located at this end of the 
Canal. Two high hills lie off to the east and 
south of Balboa, and around these and along the 
shores of the Pacific at the foot of one of them 
are the beautiful grounds of Fort Amador. Dur- 
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UNITED STATES ADMINISTRATION BUILDING AT BALBOA 


ing the French occupation of the Isthmus there 
was built on the hillside a large hospital, which 
has been entirely rebuilt by the United States; 
about it is a beautiful old residence district, 
which is apparently a separate town, known as 
Ancon. | 

The streets are lined with palm and other shade 
‘trees, and the grounds are brilliant with flowers 
of various colors. A delightful auto ride through 
these charming streets gave us a splendid view of 
the beautiful buildings, the homes and ofhces, the 
two steep hills, the ocean in the distance, the ships 
in the harbor, and the fortifications of it all within 
the hillside and on the crest. 
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Back of) thelargest thillis>theonew icity 
Panama, and ten miles beyond it are the ruins 
of the old city. The new city is two hundred years 
old, as its ancient cathedrals and narrow streets, 
lined with buildings of a past age, all testify. 
To enjoy fully and 
appreciate a visit to 
Panama, one needs 
to familiarize him- 
self with the stories 
of the building of 
the old city, its de- 
struction by pirates, 
the building of the 
new city, and the 
many legends such 
as that of the Golden 
Cross, or the one 
about the furnish- 
ings of the cathe- 
drals, etc. Phe city 
is kept clean by the 
activity of the United States Sanitary Commission, 
and many new buildings are going up under the 
inspiration of modern conditions in Ancon and 
Balboa. 

Late in the afternoon we came back to the ship 
with visions of Panama and the Pacific terminus 
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of the Canal fresh in mind. With this spell on 
us, we said farewell to the marvelous Canal, taking 
away a crowd of memories of new experiences, 
and much fresh knowledge gained in the two days 


just ended. 
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Los Angeles, March 28, 1925 


ROM Friday evening until Monday morning 

we sailed along the coasts of Panama, Costa 
Rica, Honduras, and Nicaragua, with land in sight 
most of the way. ‘The mountains, plains, and 
islands of Panama presented an interesting and 
picturesque view all day Saturday. And the read- 
ing of Panama, New and Old along the way gave 
material for constructing in imagination the valleys, 
mountain sides, rivers, virgin forests, and great 
undeveloped plains. 

The mountains are full of gold and other 
precious minerals; the forests are heavy with 
mahogany, oak, and many more fine native woods, 
waiting for the sawmill of the lumberman; the 
plains are ready for the grower of sugar cane, 
bananas, coffee, and other tropical crops; and the 
hillsides are rich with pasture for cattle, horses, 
and sheep. In the not-distant future there will 
be great developments in Panama. What is 
needed? Roads, steam and electric railways, 
regular steamship lines—and honest and econom- 
ical administration and maintenance of all these. 
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CORINTO 


Sunday we sailed along the shores of Costa Rica 
and Honduras, and had in full view, off to the 
northeast, the great mountains of Nicaragua. The 
land at this point is so low, and the continent so 
narrow, that it is very common to have from the 
Caribbean Sea a strong east wind, which stirs up 
the ocean and sends many of the passengers to 
their staterooms. Our trip proved to be no excep- 
tion; and all day Sunday, in a storm that was quite 
severe, the boat rolled and pitched about in a 
rather reckless way. 

Monday morning, March 16, we found our- 
selves in the quiet little harbor of Corinto, Nica- 
ragua, shut off from the ocean by an island across 
the mouth of the harbor, except for the deep 
channel on one side of the island. The town, 
which has about three thousand people, is located 
on a large island. The warehouses, hotel, and 
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CORINTO STORE 


FLOWER GARDEN, BACK OF STORE 
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some other public buildings are along the shore; 
the stores are on the first street back from, and 
parallel to, the shore. Corinto has a few very 
nice homes—as such exist in that country. The 
streets are not paved, though there are narrow 
sidewalks on some of them. 

In one store we found beautiful polished hard- 
wood floors and good furniture, a first-class assort- 
ment of general merchandise—all as neat and 
orderly as in Marshall Field’s. Opening off the 
store was a beautiful flower garden. Back of the 
store was the home of the merchant, which we 
were allowed to enter through a brick-paved court. 
The house consisted of a very neat bedroom, liv- 
ing room, dining room, and kitchen opening on 
to the patio, or inner court of flowers and shade 
GFECS: 

Then we saw the other side of life—dirt, 
slovenly women and children, and conditions of 
living that one cannot conceive who has not seen 
them. ‘The large majority of the people of Nica- 
ragua live in these surroundings of squalor, so far 
as the coast towns are concerned, and we were told 
that the way people live out in the country is, if 
possible, worse. 

While we were sight-seeing, our crew had spent 
the day loading the Venezuela with sugar and 
coffee that had been brought in from the ranches 
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by the railroad that runs back to Managua, the 
capital of the country. By evening we were ready 
once more to continue our journey. As we sailed 
out, the beauty of the scene came over us. Back 
of the town towers a mountain range more than 
twelve thousand feet high, and we saw mountains, 
town, and water in the evening light. 

Early ‘Tuesday morning we were at the port 
of La Libertad, Salvador, where we were to take 
autos for the capital, San Salvador, thirty miles 
in the interior, across the mountains. Here we 
had our first experience of being unloaded in a 
basket, or more accurately, a box. A square box 
with a seat for two at either end is suspended by 
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UNLOADED IN A BOX 


aeropesat cach corner. Four people are seated 
in the box, or car, and at a signal from the officer 
it is hoisted by machinery, just like a load of coftee 
or sugar, and is lowered into a big, flat-bottomed 
boat, or “lighter,” which is towed to the dock. 
This process is repeated till the passengers are all 
landed. 

A party of thirty was loaded into good auto- 
mobiles—Hudsons and Studebakers—and soon we 
set off for the capital of the Republic of Salvador. 
The road has been well laid out to keep down the 
grade, but there are innumerable sharp curves, and 
you can look down in many places, as you ascend, 
and see the way over which you came, at several 
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levels below. The road rises to a height of twenty- 
six hundred feet, and then drops down to the city 
at an elevation of about twenty-two hundred feet. 
This road has been graded, covered with a thin 
stone covering, and surfaced with volcanic sand. 
Except for a few short side roads, it is the only 
good highway in the country. ‘There is a plan 
on foot to surface the road with concrete or asphalt 
so as to get rid of the dust, which is now very 
disagreeable. Along the way we met or passed 
numerous ox teams with loads of cane, wood, 
bananas, and produce and feed of all sorts. The 
yokes are of the most primitive kind, attached to 
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the horns by very strong cords or leather straps. 
The tongue of each cart is fastened to the yoke 
also with ropes or leather thongs, and thus the 
load is pushed along, or held back—going down 
hill—by the ox’s head. 

As we came into the suburbs of San ealeador 
we saw here and there what seemed to be fine 
residences with palm trees, either royal or coconut 
palms or both, and gardens of flowers about the 
dwellings and in the patio. Such houses are low, 
one-story frame or adobe buildings surrounding 
small interior gardens, or patios, where flowers and 
shade trees grow. But these suburbs are largely 
composed of thatched hovels of the poorest sort. 
Just as we were entering the city proper, a blowout 
required us to stop by the side of some large frame 
buildings to change tires. This gave us an oppor- 
tunity to look about the buildings, and we learned 
that they were the Rosario Hospital and Medical 
College, erected and supported by the national 
government. We found a few of the students who 
could speak a little English, and from them we 
learned that twelve years of school were required 
for entrance to the College, though we could not 
get a very clear understanding of the require- 
ments and courses of study. The textbooks used 
in the various subjects were in French, as we saw 
by examining several of them. The students were 
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a group of bright-appearing young men, and the 
conditions about the college and hospital indicated 
a progressive spirit among the people. 

The streets of San Salvador are narrow and 
paved with rough cobblestones. Only in the bust- 
ness district—and not always even here—does one 
find sidewalks; these, though narrow, are good. 
A large contact has been made for sewer and water 
systems and for paving many of the streets, and 
the work is now going on. This gave the city the 
appearance of Chicago or New York, where so 
many streets are constantly torn up. Interesting 
sights are the great number of ox teams every- 
where, and the little street-cars seating about 
twenty people and drawn by very small mules, 
sometimes four mules’ to the car.) “Phere ares 
number of good stores and shops, many of which 
are run by Chinese and East Indian merchants, 
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but the best of them are operated by Americans 
and Englishmen. It is strange to find the banks 
and best stores closed from twelve to two, while 
the owners are taking their siestas. We had lunch 
at a good hotel, with tropical fruits and some new, 
strange Central American dishes. 

Thesealace, or capitol building, faces a large 
park, and with the great open court around which 
it is built, is very attractive and impressive. The 
cracks in the walls of the Palace are due to the 
earthquake of a few years ago. In the center of 
the city are two large parks, with shade trees, 
band stands, and seats for lounging. A large 
statue in each park commemorates some important 
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event in the history of the country. ‘The capital 
city has a population of some sixty thousand peo- 
ple.». San’ Salvador’ is? ovell- ins the Wead ater 
Central American republics in education, in public 
spirit, in national finance, and in agriculture. On 
our ship, returning to the States for his vacation, 
was a Mr. ‘Taylor, from Los Angeles, who has 
been for two years the agricultural adviser of 
the government. His department has a large agri- 
cultural farm, on which they are raising cotton, 
and experimenting as to methods of developing 
wider varieties of crops and better methods of 
their cultivation. They are also carrying on expert- 
ments with stock raising. In addition to direct- 
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COTTON FIELD IN SAN SALVADOR 


ing this experimental farm, Mr. Taylor travels 
through the country, observing the farms and advis- 
ing the farmers about the best methods of planting, 
cultivating, and harvesting their crops. 

At three o'clock we returned to the coast and 
were conveyed to the ship in the same way we 
had left it in the morning. We sailed away 
just as darkness had settled down, and were all 
attracted by a red light off to the east, which some- 
one thought was a forest fire in the mountains. 
But a native near me said, in broken English, 
“That is the volcano of Izalco, only twenty miles 
from my home. It is over six thousand feet high, 
and has been active since 1770.” 
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Our next stop was Acajutla, Salvador, three 
hours later, where my friend who had told me of 
Izalco left the ship with his sister and his mother, 
to go twenty-five miles by auto to his banana farm. 
We spent most of the night at Acajutla, while 
sugar and coffee were being loaded on _ the 
Venezuela. Very early, however, we moved again, 
and at eight o'clock in the morning anchored in 
the harbor of San Jose de Guatemala to spend the 
day again loading sugar and coffee. 

After luncheon a few of us went ashore in a 
rowboat to see the little town of a thousand peo- 
ple. In all these coast towns the dock buildings, 
warehouses, custom ofhcer’s home, and semi-public 
buildings are along the shore, so that all ports 
look very much alike from the ship. San Jose was 
different in that the main business and residence 
street ran back along the railroad at right angles 
to the shore. The railroad is graded up some 
eight feet, the stores and shops and homes are on 
a level with the ground below the railroad track, 
and there are no sidewalks. ‘The stores, kept for 
the most part by Chinamen, have a miscellaneous 
stock of goods jumbled on shelves or in cases, and 
covered with dirt and dust. 

The most interesting thing at San Jose was the 
crowd that had begun to assemble for the fiesta 
of St. Joseph, which was to take place the next 
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FIESTA SCENE, SAN JOSE 


day. ‘Tents had been set up in a large open space; 
sellers of wares of all kinds, including vegetables, 
meats, and many sorts of food, were displaying 
their goods on the ground or on temporary shelves. 
A marimba band of six members was playing 
at one place, while gayly dressed girls, half-naked 
children, and old and young men were wandering 
aimlessly about to see and be seen. These people 
were from the towns and country around, and it 
was a regular holiday for them all. 

The most interesting of the sights was the in- 
coming passenger train, bringing from the capital, 
and the country between, the crowds that had come 
down to celebrate the great feast day. There 
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were eleven cars—true, they were small cars— 
but each was loaded to full capacity with as motley 
a gathering of men, women, and children as one 
could possibly imagine. In appearance, dress, and 
undress, they were duplicates of those seen on the 
picnic grounds, except for the fact that bundles 
were carried on their heads or in their arms, mostly 
by the women. They came, bringing food in 
baskets or packages, and carrying their beds and 
hotel accommodations, since they would sleep on 
the beach, along the railroad track, or in some 
other vacant space. 

A great steel structure is at present under con- 
struction at San Jose for a railroad station and 
storehouse. There are a large number of. sugar, 
coffee, and banana plantations which use this port 
for all their shipping. : 

In San Jose we had the new Scone of being 
raised and lowered about thirty feet from boat to 
dock in a single chair attached to ropes. -.To econ- 
omize time, one person sat in the chair, while one 
stood on the rear rung, and another on the front 
rung. The two latter held on to the ropes as the 
chair was raised. 

A second stop in Guatemala was made at Cham- 
perico for another loading of coffee and sugar. A 
few of us went ashore and spent about two hours 
with the superintendent of the port, Mr. Daniells, 
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who gave us quite an account of the life he led in 
his business, and of the social rounds of the man- 
agers of ranches and other business interests. A 
branch railroad comes in from the main line to 
the capital, over which coffee, sugar, bananas, and 
other crops are brought to the ships. Mr. Daniells 
said, ‘‘We take our little gas car on the railroad 
in the evening and go back fifteen or twenty miles 
to some ranch house, and then a party of eight or 
ten couples in full evening dress dances until two 
or three o'clock in the morning. The party will 
be made up of Americans, English, Germans, or 
other Europeans—all foreigners to the country.” 
We learned from some Americans who are located 
in Guatemala that there are golf clubs, country 
clubs, and other provisions for social life among 
the foreigners, that make the life far from hum- 
drum. The higher class natives are anxious to get 
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into this social circle, but in the main it is found 
desirable to maintain these clubs exclusively for 
the foreign members. It is true, however, that 
Europeans are more 
ready to mingle on 
fers. Of socal 
equality with the 
natives of mixed 
blood — Indian, 
Spanish, and Negro 
—than are Amer- 
icans. 

Mile: snatives ) Ot 
Guatemala— indeed 
of most of Cen- 
tral America—are 
smaller of stature 
than other Amer- 
icans and most Eu- SURF AT CHAMPERICO 
ropeans:. Phere: is 
a law requiring of every citizen a few months of 
military service each year for a certain period; 
or in lieu of the service a certain poll tax per year. 
As the natives are all very poor, the military 
service is practically universal. It consists of wear- 
ing a shabby blue uniform and carrying an old 
musket, which, we were told, probably hasn’t been 
fired for ten years, and if by any accident one 
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should be loaded and fired, the whole company 
would drop their guns and run. ‘This was the. 
farcical description of the military organization by 
a foreigner who had lived in the country. We 
were permitted to photograph a small grinning 
group of these would-be fierce soldiers. 

Our last stop was at Manzanillo, Mexico, Tues- 
day morning,: March 25. -This port is at -the 
terminus of the Mexican National Railroad, and 
is the best harbor and most important shipping 
point on the west coast of Mexico. Besides the 
natural deep-water harbor, there is a fine break- 
water of recent construction; but there are no good 
docks, so that all loading must be by lighters. 
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MANZANILLO HARBOR 


The little town of two thousand people is beau- 
tifully located along the coast, and on the sides 
of three rather steep hills. As we faced the town, 
from the ship, the three round hills covered with 
little houses stood out clear against the sky. 
Between two of the hills, in the distance, a little 
lake could be seen at the far end of the street. 
Between two others the railroad track runs back 
into the country, and on for some three hundred 
miles to Mexico City. There were no special indi- 
cations of large homes, though an occasional pretty 
cottage, surrounded with flowers, could be seen on 


the hillside. 


On a walk about the town, a little later, we 
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found, of the streets) and ins many ole 
cottages, evidence of poverty and a) not= very 
high standard of living. An open schoolroom was 
full of neatly dressed children, who were reciting 
aloud in unison. It was interesting to watch them 
for a while, and to wonder what changes these 
children might make in the future of the city. 
Extensive public works were going on in the way 
of the building of large storehouses at the dock, 
waterworks, a sewer system, railroad stations, 
etc. Clearly the spirit of the new Mexico is at 
work in Manzanillo. 

In the afternoon six of us hired a motor boat 
and went fishing. We caught five fine fish, 
which were served at our own tables next day. 
Pll not say how large they were. 

The few days till Saturday were spent in a quiet 
sail along the coast of Southern California penin- 
sula, with land in sight most of the way. Friday 
evening we could see distinctly in the sky the reflec- 
tion of the lights of San Diego, though the city 
was a hundred miles away. 

Saturday morning at six o’clock we found our- 
selves inside the breakwater of the harbor of Los 
Angeles. Many of the vessels of the fleet. were 
at anchor near us, and with them were merchant- 
men from other nations, as well as all kinds of 
vessels of our own land. 
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After the quarantine officers had been satisfied, 
we were towed up a broad channel for more than 
three miles to Wilmington, where we docked and 
were soon in the hands of the customs officials. 

It was fine to set foot on the homeland again, 
and to find our way to a good American hotel in 
Los Angeles. 


CATHEDRAL, 
SAN SALVADOR 
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The Beauty which old Greece or Rome 
Sung, painted, wrought, lies close at home. 
—John Greenleaf Whittier 
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YOSEMITE VALLEY 


San Francisco, April 15, 1925 


EDNESDAY morning, April 8, we stepped 

off the train very early, at the little town of 
Merced, California, far to the south in the San 
Joaquin Valley. At eight o’clock we were again 
on a railroad, on our way to the wonderful 
Yosemite Valley and National Park. 

This railroad, seventy-nine miles long, runs first 
through a beautiful farming country, whose fields 
were as green and fresh as the Illinois prairies in 
mori “Great herds of dairy cattle were grazing 
in the pastures, and everywhere there was evidence 
of prosperity. After traveling a few miles through 
this country we crossed the Merced River and soon 
began to see reminders of the work of the ‘‘Forty- 
Miners se abduee: piles of gravel that- had been 
washed over and panned for gold were to be seen 
all along the river basin. Near the railroad stands 
the first courthouse built in this part of California. 
It was in this building that the contests for titles 
of claims and other legal battles of the early 
days were fought out. This old courthouse is a 
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two-story brick building having wide galleries, 
or porches, around it, and must have been a very 
imposing structure in those early days. 

Farther ‘on, aseave 
entered the valley we 
saw, still standing, old 
chimneys of the cot- 
tages that were bien 
by- the miners: = Ei 
sluice ditches” = here 
and there, and more 
great piles of gravel, 
all give evidence of the 
activities of that early 
time, but there are no 
other voices to tell the 
stories of what went on 
in the fifties in all this 
valley. 

For more than fifty miles the railroad winds 
back and forth through the canyon. Sometimes 
the track is cut in the hillside; again, it runs down 
along the edge of the Merced River; and at other 
times it is making its way across a little valley as’ 
the canyon widens out. 

Just at the entrance’ to the canyon theresa 
great sawmill and planing mill, which takes care 
of ninety carloads of logs every day. ‘The logs 
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are brought from the forests by railroad. The 
loaded cars are let down the steep mountain-side 
by steel cables and switched out on to the tracks 
of the railroad. 

The most interesting place in the canyon, to one 
who is thinking of the present and the future, 1s 
where the new Merced Dam is being built to 
impound the water of the Merced River into a 
great lake for irrigation purposes. Merced County 
has voted fifteen million dollars in bonds to build 
this dam, which is to be three hundred twenty- 
pietect mien. Whe railroad track has had*to be 
changed for thirteen miles in order to raise it 
above the surface of the lake on the mountain- 
side. In one place, two miles above the dam, a 
steel railroad bridge is being built across the can- 
yon, which will be two hundred twenty-five feet 
above the present surface of the river. A large 
fruit ranch of nine hundred acres—prunes, olives, 
and other fruits—will be more than two-thirds 
covered by the water of the lake. 

Just above the site of the dam on the hillside 
stand the walls of the old Barrett City Bank, one 
of the first banks in California. The roof is gone, 
but the walls with the iron shutters still stand. It 
is said that at one time there was four million 
dollars worth of gold dust in the vaults of this 
bank. 
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At the end of: the railroad is El Portal, the 
gate to the Park, where auto busses wait to be 
loaded with the passengers for the beautiful ride 
into the wonderful 
Yosemite. This point 
is nearly two’ thou- 
sand feet above where 
we started on the rail- 
road, “and {singe 
seventeen miles of 
the ‘auto “ridestasal: 
through the Merced 
Canyon, we rose two 
thousand feet higher 
before reaching the 
hotel, cottages, “and 
camps of Yosemite 
National Park. 

The roadway is a 
steep and winding climb, with sharp curves, in 
many places cut into the solid stone wall of the 
mountain-side. The canyon is really an irregular 
chasm in the mountain, zigzagging back and forth, 
widening a little here and there, then narrowing 
down to a deep seam in the crust of the earth, and 
again widening out to a little plain. 

From the very start, on either side of the road 
from El Portal, rise mountain peaks that catch the 
vision of the traveler. Down the sides of these 
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mountains are the beautiful waterfalls that have 
made Yosemite Park famous. ‘There is Chin- 
quapin, where the 
Water falls: a thou- 
sand feet; there is 
the tiny stream of 
the cascade coming 
down in a continu- 
ous drop three thou- 
sand feet; and there 
is the Bridal Veil 
Falls, where the 
water spreads out 
on the rock in spray 
falling six hundred 
feet into a cloud of 
mist, in which at 
evening time a beau- 
tiful rainbow  ap- 
pears. 

Just at the entrance to the valley we passed 
through the gateway, with its “sentinels” on either 
hand. On the left is El] Capitan, rising thirty-six 
hundred feet; on the right stands Sentinel Rock, 
towering over forty-one hundred feet, with the 
Twin Spires just beyond; and in the distance loom, 
on the left, the Dome—on the right, Glacier Point, 
and far on, between these two, Cloud’s Rest, 
covered with snow. 


EL CAPITAN 
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Through this gateway we entered the Yosemite 
Valley proper, with its cottages for summer visl- 
tors, and the Sentinel Hotel, which provides all 
the conveniences of a 
great city hostelry. 
On entering the gate- 
way we had our first 
view of the great 
Yosemite Falls drop- 
ping sheer down— 
first fourteen hundred 
thirty feet, then six 
hundred in the mid- 
dle falls, and finally 
a drop of three hun- 
dred twenty feet to 
the river. The steady 
roar of the falling 
water is one of the 

YOSEMITE FALLS sound - memories of 
our stay here. 

In the late afternoon we took a ride up the steep 
mountain road to Inspiration Point, and there, two 
thousand feet above the valley, we had a view of 
it all that compelled us to stand in awe and try to 
photograph, as a permanent memory-record, the 
pictures of those few moments. Before, we had 
looked up at the mountains from the road, through 
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the canyon; now we looked down into the valley 
and at the mountain-sides from above, while only 
the peaks were higher than we. ‘he snow was 
not yet gone, so we could not go over the pass to 
tie bio Precs or Glacier Pomt. “We turned back 
down the steep, winding road to the valley close 
to the foot of Bridal Veil Falls, where we saw 
the rainbow in the mist. With this lovely vision 
in our minds, we returned to the hotel. 

As evening settled down, with shadows falling 
across the valley, and sunshine on the snow at 
Cloud’s Rest, we came to realize the full beauty 
and solemnity of the place, and more and more 
the wonder came to us: How did it all take this 
form? 
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Early the next morning I walked down through 
the valley for a mile or more from the hotel, and 
faced first the Twin Spires, then Sentinel Rock, 
and then, off in the distance, El Capitan. ‘Turning 
about, the view of the Falls, the Dome, Cloud's 
Rest, and Glacier Point—all. at the dawn of day— 
had a new aspect and etched more ee their 
images on my memory. 

In the forenoon we made a trip out to the foot 
of Glacier Point through the woods, crossing 
Merced Rapids around to Mirror Lake—a Kittle 
pool of clear water in which reflections are so 
perfect that in photographs showing both the 
mountain and its reflection, one finds it impossible 
to say which is which. 

Returning to the hotel, we were soon on our 
way back to El. Portal, where we took the tram 
for Merced. There are places in the canyon where 
the “jasper” rocks show along the bed of the river, 
and geologists tell us that these are the very lowest 
strata of rock in the earth’s crust. ‘This indicates 
something of the tremendous upheaval that must 
have taken place to break the crust into these irreg- 
ular masses and make this deep canyon, down 
whose sides and through whose valley the waters 
of the ages have been pouring, washing smooth 
the rocks. 
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According to schedule, the busses arrive at El 
Portal fifty minutes before the arrival of the train. 
As we sat outside the beautiful station, we won- 
dered whether the schedule had not been planned 
especially to give the visitor a chance to hear the 
panting, pufhng train climb up to the station, and 
an opportunity to make permanent in his memory 
those wonderful pictures on which he had been 
gazing for two days while in the Valley. At least 
it served that purpose for us. 

While we saw many new and interesting views 
as we returned to Merced, these only helped to 
make more permanent the wonders and beauties 
of the deep canyons, snow-hooded mountain peaks, 
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roaring waterfalls, cataracts pouring down the 
mountain-side, and the quiet of the valley shut 
away from the world by the walls of mountains. 
One’s life is never quite the same after a visit to 
Yosemite Valley. The awful forces of nature 
which have broken the deep crusts of solid rock 
and torn them asunder like pieces of paper, creat- 
ing these great canyons; the majesty of the moun- 
tains; the grace and beauty of the falls—all join 
together to make their impress upon one’s life and 
character. 
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But who can paint 
Like Nature? Can imagination boast 
Amid its gay creation, hues like hers? 
—James Thomson 


I had thought at one time of reproducing a con- 
siderable number of the pictures we took in Yellow- 
stone Park, and giving with them a description of 
some of the scenes which gave us so much pleasure 
on our trip of 1924, Since | did not carryvemt 
this intention it seemed to me not inappropriate to 
add to the account of the Panama-Yosemite 
journey some of these pictures, with descriptions 
of Yellowstone Park. 
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ENTERING YELLOWSTONE PARK 


HERE are four entrances to Yellowstone 

Park. If you choose the one from the south, 
through the Jackson Hole country from Lander, 
you will strike the Loop region in the Park near 
Yellowstone Lake, and make your first stop at the 
dake taotel: lf you enter from the west; over 
the Union Pacific Railroad, your first stop will be 
aeeoldeFaithiul Inn.) The north entrance is at 
Gardiner, by way of the Northern Pacific ‘Rail- 
road, and the first stop on this trip is at the Mam- 
Seth oprines. taotel. Ifyou decide-to enter the 
Park from the east, you will come through the 
beautiful Shoshone Canyon from Cody, and make 
your first stop at the Canyon Hotel. ‘To have the 
most interesting trip you go in at one entrance and 
come out at another, thus gaining the picturesque 
advantage of two of these ways of reaching the 
Park. 

We chose the Cody way, going up the Shoshone 
Canyon, past the great Shoshone Dam and Sho- 
shone Lake, and leaving by way of the northern 
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gate at Gardiner, from the: Mammoth Springs 
Hotel. ‘To me it has always been more interesting 
to go up a canyon than down it. When I am at 
the bottom of a great canyon looking up at the 
walls on either side thousands of feet in height, 
I am filled with a sense of awe that comes in no 
other way. 

We reached the station at Cody early in the 
day, and thus had a morning view of the valley, 
the mountains, and the distant entrance to the 
Shoshone Canyon, that is not soon forgotten. ‘The 
road runs for some distance along the banks and 
in the gorge of the Shoshone River. As we neared 
the mountains, we were in doubt as to where we 
were to break through the wall in front of us, so 
impassable it seemed. But soon we plunged into 
a canyon, and looking ahead, we saw what ap- 
peared to be an almost-closed seam in the moun- 
tain range. The walls were so steep, and the 
crevice between so narrow, that it did not seem 
as if there could have been any place for building 
a road. But by blasting out the mountain side, 
tunneling through rocky projections, and making 
short curves, it was possible to. construct a good 
road for the great Park busses. 

The ride had its thrills, as we looked down to 
the river, far below in places, and up hundreds 
of feet at the great stone walls on either side. 
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Then, too, there was the beautiful Shoshone Lake 
of blue water held in by the great dam. Here we 
stopped, walked along the dam, and heard the 
description of its building. It is three hundred 
twenty-eight feet high. 

After a forty-mile ride, we entered the east 
boundary of the Park, and there had our luncheon 
at the Park Restaurant. -As we continued our 
drive in the afternoon, the road became steeper 
for a time, until, winding around and back and 
forth, we drove over the Sylvan Pass more than 
eight thousand feet high. From this point we 
dropped down slowly into the Park, crossed the 
Yellowstone River, and rode along its bank for 
some ten or more miles till we reached the Canyon 
Hotel. Here we spent our first night. 


HOTELS AND TRANSPORTATION 


The arrangement of the hotels and the order 
of travel with the busses is very interesting. On 
the second day we crossed to the Norris Geyser 
Basin, along a beautiful road, shaded with tall 
pines on either side. From there we rode along 
the Gibbon River, past Gibbon Falls, into the 
lower Geyser Basin, then to the upper Geyser 
Basin. The second night we spent at Old Faith- 
ful Inn. During the afternoon of that second day 
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and the forenoon of the third day we had an in- 
teresting time walking through the great field on 
which are geysers of every possible form and size. 
The third afternoon we went across to the Lake 
Hotel, where we were to stay overnight, On the 
way we visited the Hot Springs, on the west thumb 
of the lake. It was along the road to the hotel 
that we met the friendly-looking bear shown on 
the opposite page, who had come out to ask for 
something to eat. | 

The fourth day we again made the short trip 
down Yellowstone River to the Canyon, viewing 
the various falls and the walls of the Canyon. 
That night we were once: more at the Canyon 
Hotel. Next day we took a trip along the sides 
of Mount Washburn, stopping at Tower Falls, 
and at the petrified trees. We also saw the Mam- 
moth Hot Springs, with their accumulations of 
varied minerals which for many centuries have 
been forming mounds and hills of all sizes and 
shapes. Late that evening, at Gardiner, we took 
the train that runs down along the Gardiner 
River. 

Had we entered the Park at Gardiner, Lander, 
or at the west entrance, we would have started at 
the chosen point and would have traveled—in the 
same direction that we did travel, starting at Cody 
—auntil we had spent four days on that beautiful 
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road known as the Yellowstone Circle Drive. 
Whatever entrance and exit one chooses, he will 
miss some of the scenery of the Park, with its 
special beauty and individuality. Any one of the 
trips, however, will have its crowded memory of 
different manifestations of the forces of Nature. 

We had many evidences of the fact that the 
service of the busses had been planned in every 
way for the comfort and entertainment of the 
travelers. 

An interesting point in the transportation is that 
all the busses travel in the same direction, so that 
there is practically no passing on the road. It will 
be readily seen that with the large trains of busses, 
and the steep and narrow roads in places, this 1s 
very necessary. In the height of the tourist season 
there are sometimes as many as one hundred 
twenty-five busses in a single train going out from 
one of the hotels. 

It is surprising to find that these trains of 
busses are run on a schedule as exact as that of 
any railroad train. To lead the bus train is a posi- 
tion of responsibility, and the best driver is chosen 
for this honor. The busses must not run closer to- 
gether than fifty feet. If the leader finds himself 
ahead of time when approaching a sightseeing 
stop, he signals, and the whole train slows down, 
closing up for a wait by the roadside. 
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GEYSERS, PaINrt Ports, BOILING SPRINGS 


The four pictures of the Norris Geyser Basin 
which follow give some idea of-one of the most 
interesting spots in Yellowstone Park. We were 
nearly across that beautiful drive along the north 
side of the loop when we saw what seemed to be 
columns of smoke rising from the woods ahead. 
Our first thought was that we were running into 
forest fires, as they were then raging in the moun- 
tains of the West. But upon coming nearer we 
saw that the “smoke” was steam and mist, rising 
in columns and spreading out over a wide area. 
This was the Norris geyser field, named from the 
man who first discovered it. The field covers sev- 
eral acres, and has steep banks on the north and 
east sides. Fumes of sulphur filled the air, and 
putts of steam could be seen in all directions. These 
came from little bubbling hot springs at the surface 
of the earth and from the high columns forced 
up from a deep hole or crevice far down in the 
interior. 

Picture number 1 is a view looking east from 
within the basin, while number 2 shows the broken 
clouds of steam that are constantly rising from the 
surface. Number 3 is a view looking north from 
within the basin, and number 4 is a view up the 
slope toward the southeast, taken as we were 
leaving the basin. 
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2. VIEW ACROSS NORRIS GEYSER 
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We left our bus and walked a quarter of a mile, 
on a board walk, through this field of sulphur 
vapor, all the time wondering whether some sudden 
convulsion from the depths might open up the earth 
and engulf us. The bus, which had gone around 
_by the road, met us across the basin, and we 
breathed a sigh of relief as we climbed in, hoping 
that we might never get nearer to the region of 
brimstone and fire. } 

As we passed from the Norris geyser field, every 
now and then we saw, off in the woods, at one side, 
white columns of steam, and at another side, just — 
visible over expanses of meadow, fields from which 
rose jets of steam. We saw, too, that large area 
which twenty-five years ago contained some of the 
great geysers of the Park, but which now has only 
stretches of dry, bare ground, with here and there 
pools of hot water, and an occasional puff of 
steam, 

It is here that the Mammoth Paint Pots are 
located. In an inclosure some thirty feet square, 
clays of various colors—gray, pink, red, ete.— 
about the consistency of common mud, are con- 
stantly bubbling up—one of the strange freaks in 
the fate 

Leaving the Geysers and Paint Pots, we drove 
around by the boiling springs of pure clear water, 
into which one may look down to unknown depths. 
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Sometimes these deep pools take on different colors 
—blues and greens of every shade. They vary in 
size—some are quite small, while others are a 
hundred or more feet across. 

As we came in sight of Old Faithful Inn and the 
present great geyser field, we passed close to Castle 
Geyser, just then spouting at full height. Our bus 
stopped to give us our first close-up view of this 
wonderful natural phenomenon. From a_ bowl 
whose irregular sides were from four to six feet 
high, the steam spouted in an irregular column 
some sixty feet high, and in visible density prob- 
ably ten feet in diameter. This kept up for three 
or four minutes, and then gradually died down. 

Old Faithful Inn takes its name from the great 
geyser a hundred feet or more to the east of it. 
But the hotel has a distinction of its own, which 
will give to it a pleasant memory for every visitor 
to Yellowstone. It is constructed of great pine 
logs, which so far as possible, are kept in their 
natural state with the bark on. The hotel has been 
built in such a way as to give every possible com- 
fort and, at the same time, retain a rustic appear- 
ance. There are four great fireplaces around the 
enormous chimney in the center of the living-room. 
One feels the hominess of Old Faithful Inn on 
stepping across the threshold, and whether the stay 
is short or long, he says farewell with regret. 
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We took a long stroll in the afternoon through 
the most noted field of geysers: Beehive, Teakettle, 
Giant, Giantess, Lion, Lioness, Riverside, and 
many others. ‘These are only names, even with 
the most vivid description, to one who has not 
seen these wonders of nature. And yet if a desire 
to see them has been awakened, the reference to 
them will not have been in vain. 

The greatest attraction here is the spouting of 
Old Faithful every sixty-five minutes. Just east of 
the hotel is a mound with gently sloping sides, and 
at its top, an opening some ten feet or more across. 
At the regular time the water begins to spout above 
the sides, and in a few seconds this boiling water, 
mingled with steam, rises higher and higher till 
it reaches an elevation of a hundred and eighty 
feet. Then it slowly subsides till quiet reigns, and 
the only indications of what has happened are the 
streams of hot water running down the slopes 
about the opening at the center. 

As one sits on the hotel porch watching jets of 
steam puffing up here and there, and an occasional 
white column of steam and boiling water rising 
high in the air, he wonders how far below are the 
great fires that produce such intense heat, and 
where the waters come from that are pouring down 
on the fires. 
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THE GRAND CANYON OF THE YELLOWSTONE 


The Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone must 
have been formed by some great internal forces 
producing a deep crevasse in the earth’s crust. 
The opening is many miles long and in places over 
a@tiousand eet deep. “Ehe oreat Yellowstone 
Lake, filled with the melting snows of many win- 
ters, empties its waters through the low Hayden 
Valley. When the river thus formed reaches the 
deep fissure of the Canyon, there begin those won- 
derful falls of the Yellowstone: First the Upper 
Falls, with a perpendicular drop of one hundred 
nine feet; then, down the canyon a half mile, where 
the banks come closer together and the river is 
compressed from two hundred to one hundred feet 
in width, the Lower Falls with their plunge of 
three hundred feet. From there on, the river is a 
rushing, roaring stream at the bottom of the deep 
gorge, making the long rapids of the Yellowstone. 

The falls and the rapids are only part of the 
grandeur of the scene. The projecting walls of 
the canyon have a startling variety of form. Sharp 
points run out from the walls; irregular pinnacles 
rise from far down in the gorge; loose earth has 
been cut—by the freezing, thawing, and rushing 
of water—into every imaginable shape. One could 
stand and gaze in amazement even if it were all 
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of a dull, earthy color. What, then, must be 
one’s feeling when his eye meets a wealth and 
MGhness Ou GolOr such) as. .only the ereat’ artist 
Nature is capable of painting? It seems as though 
she had first dipped her brush into each paint pot 
separately and thrown on one color after another 
in great splotches until she had spots of pure yel- 
low, red, green; and that then she had mingled 
her paints into every imaginable shade, obtaining 
a variety and brilliance that beggars all descrip- 
Home One stands in awe, Gazine on the scene, 
until his soul is filled with delight. 

At Artists’ Point, at Inspiration Point, and at 
Grand View, one best appreciates these wonders 
and beauties of the canyon. Photographs of the 
falls from the points just named and views of the 
walls and gorge will bring back to those who have 
been on the ground some of the sensations caused 
by the wonderful sights. For those who have not 
been there, such pictures will help to visualize the 
descriptions. The pictures were selected as fol- 
lows to show something of the falls and canyon: 

Number 1 (page 98) was taken from a plat- 

form on a point jutting out in front of the 
face of the Upper Falls. 

Number 2 was taken from Lookout Point, look- 

ing up the canyon to the Lower Falls a half 
mile away. 
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4. LOOKING TOWARD THE NORTH WALL OF THE CANYON 
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Number 3 was taken from Artists’ Point and 
looks down into the canyon, showing the river 
at the bottom. 

Number 4 was taken from Artists’ Point, look- 
ing into the face of-the north wall of the 
canyon. 

Number 5 was taken from Inspiration Point and 
gives a good view of the surface of both 
walls. 


The two nights’ stay at the Canyon Hotel left 
a memory picture of that beautiful and unique 
building that deserves a word of description. As in 
the case of Old Faithful Inn, this hotel is built of 
pine trees which grew in the Park forests. Every 
beam of the ceiling, every large supporting column, 
every post and timber, all the boards of the floors, 
the walls, and the ceilings—all these surfaces are 
planed and polished to such a fine finish that one 
instinctively feels that he has come into some beau- 
Pauepalacowme te Old Haithiul Inn one feels at 
home in hunting suit or tramping togs; but in the 
Canyon Hotel one is not quite at ease without his 
dinner clothes. 


What are the memories of the four days’ jour- 
ney through Yellowstone? They are: a narrow 
deep canyon with jagged rocky sides, a rushing 
river at the bottom, a roadway blasted out of the 
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northern wall; a beautiful blue lake spread out 
over a hundred square miles on a plain seven 
thousand feet above the sea level; a river valley 
through which the lake empties its waters into a 
deep narrow chasm, where it forms two magnificent 
waterfalls; the walls of this canyon, colored with 
every tint of the rainbow, and their sides of earth 
and stone taking wonderfully beautiful shapes and 
forms; great fields of boiling, steaming springs 
from which are emitted fumes of sulphur; spout- 
ing geysers throwing columns of boiling water and 
steam high into the air; great native forests, 
through which fine roads have been cut and 
graded; wild animals coming out to the roadside 
and around the hotels from these forests, tamed 
by being fed and protected; mountain peaks 
cutting the sky line which ever way one may look; 
great trains of busses often a mile long loaded 
with happy tourists; four comfortable and attrac- 
tive hotels setting splendid tables and furnishing 
all the accommodations of the best city hostelries; 
great hills of minerals of all kinds and colors, 
formed during the centuries by the flowing waters 


of the mineral springs. 
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